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When the University informed us of the clause, we wrote to
Mr. Hand, asking him if it would be possible to waive the restric-
tion in the case of Miss Anderson, so as not to deny to the people
of Washington a great musical experience.

Back came the reply from Mr. Hand: "I beg to advise you that
Constitution Hall is not available on April 9th, 1939, because of
prior commitments/' In the matter of policy, he advised us to
communicate with Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., President General
of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution.

I wrote Mrs. Robert. Meanwhile Kirsten Flagstad wired the
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People:
"As a foreigner in America, I have always been impressed by the
freedom and democracy in this country. I therefore am greatly
surprised to learn from you that the use of Constitution Hall in
Washington has been refused for a concert to my fellow-artist,
Marian Anderson."

Lawrence Tibbett, not only a Metropolitan star but President
of the American Guild of Musical Artists, wired: "Surely the
Daughters of those who fought for the establishment of this great
democracy would not wish to perpetuate such an obviously un-
democratic and unAmerican rule as one which bars the appearance
of any artist of whatever race, creed or color/'

Mrs. Robert replied to my letter: "At the time that the Chair-
man of the Howard University Concert Series approached the
Manager of Constitution Hall, the Hall had already been engaged
for Sunday, April 9th, by another musical organization."

No mention of the discriminatory clause. Now it was our move
to ask for another date.

Marks Levine, my good friend, of National Concert and Artists
Corporation, wrote to Mr. Hand at aboutHhis time asking for
available dates for a concert by Ignaz Paderewski in Constitution
Hall. Hand replied with a list of dates which did not include the
9th, but did mention the 8th and 10th as open. I wired the Uiii-
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